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CHANGE OF EDITORSHIP 


For many years President Montgomery has discharged the not 
inconsiderable labor of editing the BULLETIN, in addition to his other 
duties, some of which are very exacting. We are glad to relieve him of 
this part of his burden, especially since he has, with characteristic gen- 
erosity, promised to take charge of the editing whenever absence from 
the country prevents the new editor from attending to his duties. Presi- 
dent Montgomery has maintained a high standard of accuracy in the 
reproduction of innumerable names of places and persons, while he has 
upheld the best traditions of American scholarship in popularizing the 
results of research without cheapening them. We shall endeavor to follow 
in his footsteps. 

With the great expansion of the work of the Schools, after the munifi- 
cent grant of the Rockefeller Foundation, there will be no lack of news 
from the field of archaeological research. While the BULLETIN is generally 
confined to the exposition of the work of the Schools, we shall continue 
to print résumés of the work being accomplished by other expeditions, 
just as in the past. In this issue we print an admirable description of 
the archaeological work of the last year in Palestine, from the pen of 
Director McCown, whose resignation from the directorship, in order to 
return to his American post, we may well regret. During his two years 
as Director of the Jerusalem School he has accomplished a very important 
task, both in consolidating the position previously attained by the School 


and in reorganizing it on new and broader foundations. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN PALESTINE IN 1930 


Drrector CuHEesterR C. McCown 


As in the years immediately preceding; archaeological activities in 
Palestine have been many in 1930. A dozen important tells, city sites, 
or prehistoric stations have been under excavation or investigation. 
Newspaper canards have not been wanting. The most startling dis- 
covery was made by an Australian newspaper, in which “‘an Orientalist”’ 
published the translation of tablets found in Bethlehem recording a very 
ancient treaty of universal peace. 

America again takes a slight lead in excavation. Four expeditions 
are British, one is Italian, two are French, five are American, and one is 
a joint British-American enterprise. Miss Garrod, Mr. Turville Petre, 
and M. Neuville are concerned with prehistory, the latter two attempting 
to unravel the puzzle of the dolmen. Sir Flinders Petrie and Pére Mallon 
are on the border between neolithic and Early Bronze. Professors Grant 
and Albright are working on material which runs from the time of the 
Exile back to the end of Early Bronze. Mr. Guy is at present concerned 
chiefly with the Israelite period, Early Iron I and II. Mr. Fitzgerald 
has material running from Early Bronze to Byzantine times. Professor 
Garstang has been dealing chiefly with Middle and Late Bronze strata. 
At Jerash Dr. Fisher and the writer are dealing with the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. Signor Botticina at ‘Amman is covering practically 
the same periods, and also the Arab. Mr. Johns at ‘Athlit has been 
dealing chiefly with a Crusader castle. 

The expeditions of the year cover a large portion of the country. 
Sir Flinders Petrie is working in the extreme south, Dr. Albright and 
Dr. Kyle at the southern end of the central mountain range, Dr. Grant 
in the Shephelah west of the Judaean hills, the Oriental Institute and the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum expeditions in the great rift between 
Samaria and Galilee. Professor Garstang and Pére Mallon are attacking 
the two sides of the plain at the head of the Dead Sea. The Jerash and 
‘Amman excavations account for the mountains and the edge of the 
steppe in Transjordan. The prehistoric expeditions have touched Carmel, 
the Sea of Galilee, and the mountains of northern Moab. The major 
part of the central mountain range awaits the resumption of activities 
at Tell en-Nasbeh, Seiltin, and Nablus. Galilee in the historical period 
is still neglected though it has numerous inviting sites. The little-known 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages in Transjordan are awaiting excavators. 
Some of these lacunz will be filled in 1931, it is hoped. 


TELL EL-FAR‘AH AND TELL EL-‘AsJOL 

Sir Flinders Petrie is signalizing his fifty-first year as an archaeologist 
by undertaking the excavation of Tell el-‘Ajjal, a large mound at the mouth 
of Wadi Ghazzeh about four miles south of the city of Gaza. The tell 
is a large one comprising some hundreds of acres. It now lies on the 
edge of the sand dunes just north of the wdédi channel. It has been sharply 
denuded and in places washed into deep channels by the rains of millennia. 
The visible potsherds, of which there is an abundance, are largely of the 
Middle and Early Bronze periods, indicating that the site was not occu- 
pied after the establishment of the present city of Gaza, which appears 
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to have been founded towards the end of the Middle Bronze or beginning 
of the Late Bronze period. 

It is important to dig the tell now, since it is largely uncultivated, 
but is being reclaimed in part for a vineyard and fig orchard. Moreover, 
Sir Flinders Petrie believes the ceramic evidence to indicate that it belongs 
to the period antedating the civilization of Tell el-Far‘ah and Tell Jemmeh, 
and that it will, therefore, bridge the gap between the Middle Bronze 
civilizations found 'there and the Neolithic found along the banks of the 
wadt near Tell el-Far‘ah. 

Unfortunately malaria hindered the beginning of the work in Novem- 
ber and most of the staff had to leave, going to Tell el-Far‘ah and con- 
tinuing the work of the two previous seasons. Not until after the middle 
of December were operations on any considerable scale begun at Tell 
el-‘Ajjal. Trial trenches at the foot of the mound picked out in the hard 











Fig. 1. Crusader Castle at ‘Athlit from the south; built on a rock outcrop almost surrounded by the sea. 


marl the great trench which doubtless surrounded the hill as at Tell el- 
Far‘ah, Tell el-Yahidiyeh in Egypt, and elsewhere. Several ancient wells 
were found near the trench and from them sherds of Early or Middle 
Bronze Age pottery were recovered. 

The work at Tell el-Far‘ah, which was in progress a year ago, was 
continued well into April. . The discoveries made then and during the 
brief period of work this autumn, continuing those already reported, con- 
firm and amplify the conclusions which had been reached. The Egyptian 
residency of the Ramesside period was fitted up with not a little luxury, 
a bedroom with a raised recess for the bed, a connecting bathroom, and 
nearby a wine storeroom. The clay stoppers had been sealed with a 
device showing a Syrian god standing on a lion, indicating that the wine 
had been imported from Syria. 

When the great Hyksos defense trench was cleared, six large and 
fifty smaller tombs of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties (1350-1100) 
were discovered and explored. While most of them had been plundered 
in antiquity, the twenty-five feet of covering sand had prevented recent 
robbery, and a rich collection of bead necklaces, scarabs, and personal 
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effects of Egyptian type was gathered. Philistine graves of the same date 
showed the importation of pottery of Cretan, or Aegean, type. 

The further investigation of the prehistoric settlements along the 
banks of the wddi discovered several varieties of culture. Judged accord- 
ing to type, they represent different stages or periods of neolithic civiliza- 
tion. In some settlements, nearly three meters of deposit were excavated, 
ranging through three successive periods. The evolution of the hoe from 
a pointed stone pick to a perfectly regular, flat, straight-edged implement, 
which eventually gave way to metal, and the development of microlithic 
instruments and of pottery could be followed through various stages. 
A copper dagger was found at the top of one of these deposits. Sir Flinders 
regards the ledge-handled and wavy ledge-handled pottery and the glob- 
ular and pear-shaped mace-heads found as indicating close relations with 
late predynastic civilization in Egypt. 

One is grateful to Sir Flinders Petrie for publishing frequent accounts 
of the progress of his work. The School has reason to thank him, Lady 
Petrie, Mr. Starkey, and other members of the expedition for their kind- 
ness in exhibiting and explaining = wr had been found at Tell el-Far‘ah 
and Tell el-‘Ajjil. The present expedition consists of twelve members 
of the British School of Egyptian Archaeology. Dr. and Mrs. Colt are 
on the staff representing the Archaeological Institute of America (through 
which the expedition is now receiving financial support). 


Tet, Beir Mirsimm 
The third campaign of the joint expedition of the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary and the American School of Oriental Research at 
Tell Beit Mirsim has been described in the BULLETIN, No. 39, pp. 1-10. 


‘Ain SHEMS 


Unfortunately the only item of news from the Haverford Expedition 
at ‘Ain Shems which figured in the newspapers was a canard published 
by a Palestinian editor who obtained his supposed information surrepti- 
tiously. Some animal heads with teeth yellowed by age were found. 
It was reported that the teeth had been gilded for cult purposes. This 
was not the opinion of Dr. Grant and his staff, for every experienced 
excavator knows that such discoveries are common and have no 
significance. 

During the spring season another large slice was taken off the mound 
to the east of the excavations of 1929. The general outline of the city’s 
history as known from previous campaigns was confirmed and filled in 
to some extent. A fine large building of the Bronze Age was uncovered 
and many less pretentious buildings of the various periods represented in 
the mound were excavated. 

The pottery continued to be much the same as heretofore. Becaus 
tombs were neglected, few whole pieces were recovered. A stamped jai 
handle with the words ‘“Eliakim servant of Joiachin,’’ duplicates two 
found at Tell Beit Mirsim. One discovery was of most unusual interest 
A potsherd inscribed in ink on both sides was found in the midst of th 
city in a stratum from about 1500 B. c. As yet no decipherment has been 
published. However, various scholars agree that it is probably Semitic 
and represents an early form of the alphabet. The fragment is roughly 
seventy by eighty centimeters and has on the concave surface two short 
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lines of characters, seven in all, on the convex surface four or five lines 
with some ten well preserved characters and several more which are 
partially faded. The characters are written with ink. They come as a 
welcome confirmation of the age of the alphabet. The evidence is rapidly 
accumulating in the last two or three years. The Ahiram inscription and 
others from Byblos, the new cuneiform alphabet from Ras Shamra, the 
two ostraka found in Palestine within a year, and the Serabit inscriptions 








Fig. 2. Revetment of Bronze Age wall, Jericho. 


all together promise to push the origins of the alphabet far back toward 
2000 B. c. or possibly beyond it, for a long period of development must 
be posited before the use of these characters in such inscriptions as those 
at Serabit. The practical needs of commerce, not monumental purposes, 
must have given rise to the use of alphabetic writing. 


MeEGIDDO 


The expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
at Megiddo has been making progress during the year in various direc- 
tions. The living accommodations for the staff have been enlarged. A 
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small balloon has been installed which will allow the taking of aerial 
photographs at the excavators’ will. Where an area of so great size is 
being exposed, it is extremely difficult to visualize the whole of the site 
and connections between walls or structures at some distance from one 
another may easily be overlooked. The elevated platform so often used 
is not enough. An undertaking of this magnitude cannot be successfully 
sarried out with the methods commonly employed in mounds where only 
an acre or two is cleared at a time. Another step in preparation for more 
extended work is the removal of the railway from the center to the side 
of the mound. The clearance of the strata of the period of the Divided 
Kingdom is rapidly being carried out and before long the whole of the 
Solomonic city will be exposed. The American School and the writer 
are following with the greatest interest the gradual emergence of the 
ancient city and have reason to thank Mr. Guy, Dr. Staples, and Mr. 
Lind for their repeated courtesies in showing them over the site. 

In carrying out this project some interesting problems have arisen. 
In one part of the tell, toward the southwest, no floor levels or streets 
were found. At one point a shaft was sunk until the bottom was several 
meters below the Solomonic level, still without striking bottom. As yet 
no solution of the mystery has been found. Not far away is a remarkable 
opening in the city wall. A narrow passage, paved with large stone slabs 
and walled with excellently cut stone blocks of fair size, runs straight into 
the city. It had been roughly blocked with stones on the line of the 
Solomonic wall and is blocked also at the inner end. As it is distinctly 
below the Solomonic level, it will have to be left until the general opera- 
tions extend farther downward. Meantime its explanation must be held 
in abeyance. 

BEIsAN 

After a year’s interruption the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
expedition has resumed operations at Beisin, this time under the direction 
of Mr. Gerald M. Fitzgerald, who was formerly Mr. Alan Rowe’s assistant 
and who has recently published a very useful corpus of Beisdin pottery. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has very kindly given me the following information regard- 
ing the progress of the work. Attention was turned first to the necropolis 
on the north bank of the River Jalid, where in previous campaigns so 
much of interest has been found. In the crumbling hillside so difficult 
to excavate a series of tombs one above the other was opened, with some 
very interesting finds which include more anthropoid sarcophagi and also 
some Early Bronze pottery. The most attractive discovery was made 
back of the tombs and a little above them. A Byzantine monastery 
came to light with excellent mosaic floors in a good state of preservation 
in several rooms. Altogether seven mosaic inscriptions were found in 
the various rooms. In a corner of one room the excavators came upon a 
beautiful gold necklace and a number of gold coins. 

On the tell itself operations were begun at the Byzantine level just 
at the side of the excavation which in previous campaigns disclosed vari- 
ous temples down to the level of Tuthmosis III. Here as elsewhere on 
the mound very little was found to represent the thousand years from Phil- 
istine times down to the Graeco-Roman period, when apparently the tell 
was leveled off to make room for the Hellenistic or Roman buildings. 
At this time the excavators have reached the Ramses II stratum marked 
by characteristic amulets. 





The four months’ campaign, which began in the heat of September, 
will end the latter part of January. It is expected that the work will 
be resumed next autumn. 


JERICHO 


One of the most significant excavations of the year has been that at 
Jericho. Professor Sellin organized an expedition for the excavation of 
Jericho in 1908 with Professor Watzinger as his archaeological assistant. 
It is significant of the progress of Palestinian archaeology that just forty 
years earlier Warren had started to excavate the mound without finding 
anything of value. Sellia and Watzinger carried on a series of excavations 
according to the best knowledge of the day, and made most interesting 
discoveries. While few beautiful museum pieces were unearthed, they 
made out the lines cf various walls belonging to different periods in the 








Fig. 3. Ed-Deir, Petra; in foreground circular basin. 


history of the site and learned not a little as to the history of the city. 
However, within twenty years it became plain that the means at hand 
in 1908 for the interpretation of the data were not sufficient. The dates 
ascribed to the various defense systems did not seem satisfactory. Indeed, 
Professors Sellin and Watzinger themselves revised their opinions. 
However, in order to reach certainty, it seemed necessary to initiate 
further excavations. In particular the character of occupation in the 
Late Bronze Age, that is, the period of the Hebrew conquest, and the date 
of the destruction of the city by the Hebrews were in doubt. Professor 
John Garstang of Liverpool University, who for seven years after the 
war was director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and 
of the Department of Antiquities, had been studying the problems of the 
Conquest and had made soundings at et-Tell (Ai), Tell el-Qedah (Hazor), 
and elsewhere in search of information. After a brief investigation at 
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Jericho in 1927, he was commissioned by Sir Charles Marston to reopen 
excavations at Jericho and accordingly worked there during the late 
winter and early spring of this year. 

The results have been most happy. In such a site, particularly since 
it had been already partially excavated, museum pieces were not to be 
expected, but historical information of the greatest value was secured and 
published promptly in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. By enlarging the trenches of the earlier excavators and 
removing some of their dump heaps, it was possible to discover untouched 
areas in the mound which gave clear series of stratification. The pottery 
was studied independently by Pére Vincent and Professor C. 8S. Fisher, 
who agreed with Professor Garstang in his interpretation of the main data. 

It is now clear that there was first perhaps a neolithic settlement, 
then an Early Bronze Age city (before 2000 B. c.) with a wall standing 
well up on the sides of the mound. — Its exact size is unknown, for both 
the north and south ends of the wall are as yet undiscovered. In the 
Middle Bronze Age, before 1800 B. c., a great city wall was built around 
the entire mound and probably enclosed the spring, which now lies beyond 
the modern road. This wall consisted first of a great stone revetment 
almost cyclopean in character, above which was a strong brick wall. 
Outside was a very considerable artificial fosse. To this period belonged 
also the earliest phase of the tower, or migdol, which stood upon the 
highest point of the mound, toward the northwest. 

About 1600 B. c. this wall was destroyed, the fosse filled up, and a 
much smaller wall was built within it, higher up on the tell, in part follow- 
ing the line of the Early Bronze Age wall. This wall was about twelve 
feet thick and was protected by a curtain wall about six feet thick which 
an twelve or fifteen feet outside of it. In this period the migdol had 
risen several feet. This wall had been destroyed in a great conflagration 
which took place in the Late Bronze Age, and which therefore probably 
coincides with the Hebrew invasion. Both the outer and inner walls had 
fallen outward and the houses built on and against the inner wall had 
fallen and burned. The bricks were burned red with the heat of the 
flames and there were quantities of charcoal and ashes. There was 
nothing to explain why the walls fell. 

The only evidence to date the fall of the walls within the Late Bronze 
Age was a single vase found outside the walls. It is a piece of Mycenaean 
ware, the introduction of which into Palestine is known to fall between 
1350 and 1200 B.c. Since none of this ware has ever been found inside 
the city, it is plausibly argued that the city could not have been in exist- 
ence during the period of its importation and that, therefore, the Late 
Bronze Age city was destroyed before 1350 8B. c. The one vase found lay 
between a layer of Late Bronze débris and one assigned to Early Iron II 
(900-600 B.c.). It belongs, therefore, to a period not represented by 
the débris discovered thus far. As Professor Garstang suggests, these 
conclusions are open to revision on the discovery of further evidence. 

The next phase of occupation, the city of Hiel, belongs to the second 
Early Iron Age (900-600 B. c.). At the top of the mound a few Byzantine 
buildings were found. Between the Conquest and the city of Hiel a few 
houses stood at the north end of the mound where the Mycenaean vase 
was found. The walls of the Israelite city are yet to be found. 

Information has just been received that Professor and Mrs. Garstang 
are returning in January and will continue this important piece of work. 
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It is to be hoped that they may be able to discover something with regard 
to the Israelite city, secure more evidence as to the date of the fall of the 
Late Bronze city, and possibly also date more precisely the great fosse 
surrounding the Middle Bronze city, which suggests connections with the 
Hyksos defenses which Sir Flinders Petrie has discovered. 


TRANSJORDAN 

The great cities of the Roman period in the Transjordan region have 
long been among the most attractive sights in the Near East. The paucity 
of population and the barrenness of the steppe have contributed equally 
to their preservation and to their picturesque interest by contrast with 
their barren and uncivilized surroundings. Before the war, however, only 
surface exploration was possible owing to the unsettled conditions of the 
country. Now, with certain quite ordinary precautions, it is possible to 




















Fig. 4. Lamps of Roman period, Jerash. 


travel and work anywhere in this region. Three expeditions are steadily 
at work, Italian at ‘Amman, American at Jerash, French at Teleilat 
el-Ghasstl and the neighboring dolmen field. 


PETRA 

A large and well equipped expedition had been projected in 1930 for 
the systematic excavation of Petra, the most intriguing site in all the Near 
East. Unfortunately, conditions have delayed the undertaking. 

A preliminary investigation, financed by the Honorable Henry Mond, 
M.P., and directed by Mr. George Horsfield of the Transjordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, was made in the spring of 1929 and some of the 
results have been published this year, revealing how much has been 
preserved at Petra besides what the visitor sees. Working for two months, 
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the expedition made preliminary explorations and excavations, covering 
the geography, modern folklore, and ancient history of Petra. Dr. Canaan 
of Jerusalem has published in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
a very careful study of the topography of the region and the folklore so 
far as it attaches itself to places. Mr. Horsfield and Miss Conway have 
published in the Geographical Journal a summary of the archaeological 
results. The pottery found appears to range in date from the fourth 
century B. c. down to Christian times. The city walls of both Nabataean 
and later times were followed. They were found to be relatively thin, 
evidently serving not for defense against siege but against surprise attack. 
The Nabataean wall appeared to belong to the fourth or third century 
B.c. The later Byzantine wall enclosed a much smaller area. 

It was found that many of the caverns cut into the rock were origi- 
nally houses whose facades or outer rooms were built of masonry. Out of 
over two hundred tombs explored, two were found unplundered. In 
several tombs were remnants of ineinerated bodies. One was discovered 
in which quick lime had been employed. The excavators found many 
indications of the care and ingenuity with which the inhabitants had 
collected and preserved rain water. 

While evidence was not discovered by which to date any monuments 
exactly, all the finer ones are thought to have been built before the second 
century A.D. In general the architecture is quite different from that of 
Jerash, where the extant remains are largely of the second century a.p. Mr. 
Horsfield finds the more familiar Jerash dull and uninteresting in comparison. 

It is to be hoped that the systematic exploration of this site, which 
offers so much valuable material from both the artistic and the historical 


point of view, may soon be undertaken. The further publication of 
results of the preliminary expedition is awaited with interest. 


‘AMMAN 
The Italian expedition at ‘Ammdén was continued during a_ brief 
period in the summer. Further clearances were made at various points 
within the citadel. Attention was devoted principally to the wall near 
the northwest corner, where the débris was cleared away and the size and 
strength of the wall made more evident. 


JERASH 

At Jerash the expedition begun at the instance of Yale University 
was continued for a period totaling nearly five months. It appeared for 
a time that the campaign against the locust invasion would absorb all 
the man power of Transjordan. Mr. Crowfoot, however, found that 
laborers were available and he worked through most of April, continuing 
and completing the work of the previous autumn on the churches of 
Jerash. However, duties connected with the British School of Archae- 
ology made it impossible for him to continue longer, and, as he was plan- 
ning to undertake in the near future the direction of another major 
expedition in Palestine, he decided to withdraw from the Jerash enterprise. 
The direction was assumed by Dr. C. 8. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology 
in the American Schools of Oriental Research, and the writer. The 
expedition is now a joint enterprise of Yale University and the American 
School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. Dr. Fisher went to Jerash in 
May and remained until early in July. Work was resumed in September 
and continued until December. 
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While working at the churches, Mr. Crowfoot made preliminary 
soundings in the court of the Artemis temple. Two facts appeared: 
there was no evidence of paving, and the whole area had become a city 
dump and a pottery factory in Christian times. It was evident, there- 
fore, that not many museum pieces could be expected from excavation 
there. However, in consultation with Mr. Crowfoot and Mr. Horsfield, 
it was decided to undertake the clearance of this site, since the Artemis 
temple is one of the most beautiful and best preserved of the monuments 
of Jerash. 

The results have been all that could be expected. To provide a 
place for the dump, an area eighty meters long and thirty meters broad, 
west of St. Theodore’s Church, has been cleared down to the rock, including 








Fig. 5. Byzantine mosaic broken by later pottery kiln, Jerash. 


tombs and caves in the rock. Houses of Arab, Byzantine, and Roman 
times have been found, together with new inscriptions, several mosaic 
floors, vessels of pottery and bronze, coins, and other small objects. 
No buildings earlier than Roman times ‘ere found. Hellenistic tombs 
proved that the city of that period was not to be found in this area. 

The most important building was a small temple belonging to an 
early, but not the earliest, period of building. It was an apteral, tetra- 
style structure, apparently Ionic in architecture, with a colonnaded court 
enclosing only the front of the building. The cella was narrower than 
the vestibule. Unfortunately only the north half of it could be cleared 
this season, and several problems as to its plan remain. A fine mosaic 
across the street from the entrance to the atrium of St. Theodore’s revealed 
the presence of an ecclesiastical establishment. A two-line inscription 
proclaimed, “I am the most happy place of the second rank of men choir 
singers.”” Another room of this building with a mosaic floor runs westward 
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beyond the present line of excavation. The Byzantine building was con- 
structed largely of reused materials on débris which filled the substruc- 
tures of some fine Roman building. Chambers carefully and regularly 
cut into the rock were completed by means of excellent walls, vaults, and 
arches. Bits of plaster showed colors such as one finds at Pompeii and 
the house of Livia on the Palatine. 

Soundings were made at other points in the city to settle topograph- 
ical problems, and a dozen tombs were cleared just outside the walls south 
of the southern temple and the great theatre. All had been entered and 
plundered, some quite recently. Therefore little of jewelry or other 
intrinsically valuable articles was found, but a very considerable collec- 
tion of lamps, pottery vessels, terra-cotta figurines, masks, and similar 
objects was made. 

Half the southern colonnade of the Artemis temenos was cleared and 
trenches were run across the north colonnade. Most of the problems of 
the colonnade and its exedras have been solved, but the walls have been 
so completely leveled that not all is yet clear. The much more deeply 
buried west colonnade may preserve the secrets. The greater part of 
the temple outside the cella has been cleared, and many of the problems 
of its architecture solved. 

In front of the temple was a Byzantine pottery factory. Between 
the wings of the steps and near the kilns lamp molds and hundreds of 
lamps were found. In one place at the base of the temple portico one 
hundred fifty unbroken egg-shaped lamps of various designs were dis- 
covered, evidently from a potter’s shop or storeroom. Molds also of 
Christian votive plaques were discovered. 

A little distance in front of the temple steps Mr. Crowfoot made a 
sondage, discovering pottery kilns, one of which was within a circular wall 
of excellently cut stone, probably the structure which Schumacher took 
to be a round altar. Underneath late and crude house walls Mr. Crow- 
foot came upon the base of a rectangular structure with an excellent 
molding, which may well be the remains of the great altar. Unfortun- 
ately the expedition did not succeed in finishing the clearance of this 
area because of the time consumed in preparing a place in which to dump 
the débris. 

It is hoped that the complete clearance of the cella and the corridors 
of the temple, and the area immediately around it, will solve the remaining 
problems. The removal of the great heaps of débris and of the walls by 
which the Arabs turned the magnificent building into a fortress has made 
much clearer the beauty of its architecture and the meticulous care of 
its construction. 

TELEILAT EL-GHASSOL 

Over the results of one recent piece of excavation it seems possible 
that great differences of opinion will arise. Pére Mallon, 8S. J., of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute in Jerusalem, assisted by certain of his col- 
leagues and by M. René Neuville of the French Consulate, the excavator 
of W:idi Khreitin, has spent two months, one in the early winter, in 
November and December, 1929, and another in the early spring, March 
and April, 1930, excavating the Teleilat el-Ghassil, a series of ‘‘little tells” 
in the plain five kilometers east of the Jordan and about the same dis- 
tance north of the Dead Sea. The tells lie at the edge of a plateau which 
runs back of them to the northeast. To the southwest the land drops 
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away rapidly towards the shores of the sea and the river and is cut into 
many fantastic shapes by the rains of countless millennia. 

On the surface an occasional Bedouin burial is to-be discovered and 
countless small heaps of ashes, doubtless remains of Bedouin camp fires. 
The mounds are small and low, hardly distinguishable from the surround- 
ing surface. In a few places vestiges of walls appeared. Excavation dis- 
covered that they belonged to a very early phase of the Bronze Age, if 
not to an earlier period. They represent a phase of civilization which 
arose and, after an occupation which made a deposit of not more than 
2.50 or 3.00 meters, disappeared four or five thousand years ago leaving 
behind not even a name to mark the spot, for the modern name is that of 
a small shrub which grows in that region and is used for washing (ghassil). 

It must be admitted that when the very best is said for their progress in 
handicrafts and arts, they do not represent a very high development of civil- 
ization. There is no evidence that the place possessed any system of defense. 
The walls of the few buildings excavated show fairly regular, rectangular 
plans, but the construction was extremely crude. They consist chiefly of 
rude, sundried bricks shaped by hand into rounded or flattened lumps. 

The pottery is hand made, but far from representing the earliest 
stages of ceramic art. The clay was good, though in the majority of 
specimens mixed with small white particles of limestone or brown flakes 
of flint, and was usually well burnt to a clear red throughout. Naturally 
many pieces were rough and poorly shaped, but others again show real 
skill and a sense for artistic form. Some showed a regularity of shape, 
a thinness of wall, and an evenness of horizontal decoration which indicate 
the use of the potter’s wheel or something approaching it. One of the 
most characteristic shapes was an ugly conical vase or cup, five or six 
inches (12-15 em.) high, and three inches (7 cm.) across the top. The 
bottom was slightly rounded or pointed. It could only stand when thrust 
into the sand. Two specimens of well-shaped chalices, or cups, with a 
base, and fragments of others were found. Another characteristic of the 
pottery was the frequent use of a very small lug, or ear, handle, either 
vertical or horizontal, pierced with a tiny hole. The customary loop 
handle is rare. Sometimes two or four small protruding knobs took the 
place of handles. Various vessels had been set on woven materials in 
the process of manufacture. 

The length of occupation could not have been very great and little 
evidence of successive occupations was discovered. Yet the pottery 
appears to show certain stages of development and there is other evidence 
of more than one period of occupation. 

Only a very few pieces of bronze were found. There were large 
numbers of stone implements, bowls, mortars, pestles, saddle querns, 
rubbing stones, and spindle whorls or “loom weights.” The flint imple- 
ments were of various kinds, chisels, scrapers, knives, drills. The so- 
called chisels are usually flat on one side and ridged on the other. The 
most common scrapers are fan-shaped, well worked, with a prominent 
bulb of percussion and retouched edges. Microlithic drills abound. 
Many polishers were found and some partially, some wholly, polished 
implements. There were bone drills and needles as well as pendants and 
other ornaments. Beads of stone and mother of pearl were found, and 
pendants, pectorals and other ornaments. 

The bones of a large number of infants were found, usually in pottery 
jars or among potsherds indicating they had been buried in jars. Appar- 
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ently the jars were placed in the floor of the house. A few adult bones 
were found, none of ancient date so placed as to indicate regular burial. 
The decapitated head of a child of six or seven years was found in a jar 
which had been cut in two and then put together with the head inside. 

As in practically every Palestinian city, the houses were destroyed 
by fire. The timber supporting the earthen roof fell and deposited the 
earth on the contents of the rooms. 

The chief point of discussion with regard to Teleilat el-Ghassil is 
whether it is an Early Bronze or a neolithic site. The crudity of much 
of the pottery points to the neolithic (chalcolithic) period and two scholars 
whose opinions have great weight have expressed themselves to me as 
unequivocally favoring that period. Others, on the contrary, see close 
resemblances between the Teleilat el-Ghassil pottery and the earliest 
pottery of the neighboring mound of Jericho and believe the stone imple- 
ments and other objects found to point rather to the latter part of the 
Early Bronze period. The latter view is taken by those who would locate 
the famous pentapolis of Genesis 14, including Sodom and Gomorrah, at 
the north end of the Dead Sea. Pére Mallon has recently begun work 
again at the Teleilat el-Ghassil and we can only hope that further dis- 
coveries will provide more decisive evidence. 

The writer is indebted to Pére Mallon and M. Neuville for their 
courtesy in showing him and members of the American School over the 
excavations. Full reports have appeared in Biblica. 


PREHISTORY 
The interest in Palestinian prehistory, which has been so marked in 


recent years, has been continued in 1930. Mention has already been 
made of the work of the British School of Archeology in Egypt, which 
has discovered much neolithic material in the Negeb. It is vigorously 
debated whether the site of Pére Mallon’s excavation at the head of the 
Dead Sea is neolithic or Early Bronze. Miss Garrod, Mr. Turville-Petre, 
and M. Neuville have been in the field and each has made an important 
contribution. 


MuGuHAret et-WApD 


Miss Dorothy Garrod’s excavation of the prehistoric cave near 
‘Athlit, called Mugh4ret el-Wad, begun so fruitfully last year, has con- 
tinued with equally valuable results. Dr. Martha Hackett and Mr. T. 
D. McCown represented the American School of Prehistory. Shortly 
after the beginning of the work, the number of flint artifacts harvested 
each day became so great that Mr. D. E. McCown of the American School 
in Jerusalem was called in to assist. The American School and the writer 
are indebted to Miss Garrod for frequent courtesies in explaining the 
progress of the work. 

The clearing of the great cave was practically completed. The con- 
tinuation of the excavation has not necessitated any changes in the con- 
clusions reached on the basis of the first year’s work, but has amplified 
and completed them. It was found that the cave, which runs back with 
various irregularities and grottoes some sixty meters into the mountain, 
ran down to a rather narrow gully at the bottom. The floor of the cave 
as found was some eight or ten meters below the roof and under it the 
débris went down in one place to a depth of ten meters. In front, on the 
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rock which sloped down rather rapidly from the mouth of the cave, was 
a terrace formed of débris of occupation. 

Inside the cave, below the three meters of recent, mesolithic, and 
late paleolithic deposits, was the Mousterian stratum, on which only a 
beginning was made last year. It proved to run down nearly seven meters 
at the deepest point, beginning with a “rolled” stratum of a few centi- 
meters containing both upper paleolithic and Mousterian flints. The 
lowest stratum represents a long period of Mousterian culture. A single 
tooth discovered in this stratum will probably prove to be Neandertal. 

The microlithic culture discovered during the previous campaign was 
found again in a pocket in the cave and especially in the terrace outside. 
Here, after a meter or more of mixed débris, microlithic and later, about 





Fig. 6. Small temple, Jerash; part of colonnade, base of altar, steps, portico, vestibule, small cella. 


a meter and a half of pure microlithic débris were found containing large 
numbers of minute crescents and similar miniature artifacts, many sickle 
blades, two bone holders for sickles, in one case with parts of the flint 
blades still in place, but not a scrap of pottery. If it be assumed that 
the early neolithic is distinguished by pottery, agriculture, and the domes- 
tication of animals, then here is a transition phase of considerable duration 
with agriculture but without pottery, the first civilization of its kind to 
be discovered. Whether the bow was used or animals domesticated]is 
not yet clear. 

In connection with this mesolithic culture other most interesting 
finds were made. Several burials occur, only one of which couldjbe 
excavated this year. It was an almost perfect skeleton, the skull prob- 
ably of Mediterranean type. But a few feet from this skeleton a small 
stone structure was found consisting of a few flat stones undoubtedly 
placed together as a sort of wall only a few centimeters high. Just above 
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it a very perfect cup had been cut into the underlying rock. It was some 
thirty centimeters deep and twenty-five or thirty centimeters across, 
running down to an almost perfect cone. Around it the rock had been 
cut away so as to have a rim a centimeter or so high and ten centimeters 
across. It bore not the slightest sign of use as a mortar. Indeed the 
pointed bottom precludes such use. One is almost driven to suspect a 
ritual purpose. Other apparently artificial ‘““cup marks’’ were to be 
found in the rock a short distance away. 

In view of the importance of these discoveries, it is very fortunate 
that Miss Garrod can continue the expedition, again under joint auspices, 
during the coming spring. She hopes to finish the exploration of Mugharet 
el-Wad and its immediate vicinity and to undertake a similar but smaller 
eave near Zikhron Ya‘qob (Zammarin). 


EL-‘ADEIMEH 


Last winter, while digging at Teleilat el-Ghasstil, M. Neuville and 
Pére Mallon availed themselves of the opportunity to visit the very large 
dolmen field at el-‘Adeimeh, at the edge of the mountains east of the site 
of their excavations. A report of their systematic investigations has 
appeared in Biblica (1930, part ITT). 

The large dolmen field on the plateau with over a hundred dolmens 

yas seen and mentioned by de Saulcy, but apparently has not been visited 
since, and it has been confused with the much smaller group near Hesban. 
M. Neuville and Pére Mallon not only examined a large number of speci- 
mens, but made soundings at a half dozen. In not a single case did they 
find an artifact or a potsherd which could give an indication of date. 
In not a single case did they find evidence of burial. In several instances 
they lifted the stone which formed the floor of the dolmen. They found 
a bed of small stones, doubtless intended to provide a level support for 
the stone, and underneath that virgin soil or natural rock. Nevertheless, 
they still believe that the dolmens were tombs and that the cup marks 
often found on the upper surface of the cover-stone served to receive 
libations for the dead. 

A number of small, or false, cromlechs are to be found at el-‘Adeimeh. 
Most of them were open and exposed, and by nature or man had been 
denuded of all evidences of use or date. However, one was found in a 
tumulus southeast of Teleilét el-Ghassil, about halfway to WaAdi el- 
‘Adeimeh and therefore quite a distance west of the el-‘Adeimeh dolmen 
field. On the east side of it was a cist made of flat stones with the skele- 
tons of a man and a woman both lying on the right side facing east. Ina 
smaller stone cist was the skeleton of an infant similarly placed. Pieces 
of cloth, a bracelet, and a necklace were found on the woman’s skeleton, 
and at her breast were toilet articles, a spatula and a vial of bronze. 
M. Neuville would date the burials in the Late Bronze Age. No pottery 
or flint artifacts were found. 

In the neighborhood of the dolmen field is Khirbet ‘Adeimeh. It 
consists of a circular enceinte situated on one of the last spurs of the 
mountain range near the Wadi el-‘Adeimeh where a warm sulphurous 
spring discharges its stream into the plentiful waters of the wddi. It was 
perhaps a place of pilgrimage like Bab ed-Dra‘, visited by Drs. Kyle and 
Albright and described by Dr. Albright in the Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research V1 (1926), pp. 61 ff., and it may represent a 
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sacred place connected with the great necropolis to which the excavated 
tumulus belongs. 

All through the necropolis, except in the tombs themselves, rolled 
paleolithic artifacts were found. In one place only, a little west of the 
dolmen field, among numerous chips of worked flints, there were found a 
few pieces typical of the transition from Early to Middle Bronze. Near 
one of the dolmens on the surface was a bit of a basalt bowl comparable 
to a vessel found in the cave at et-Tawamin in a Middle Bronze connection. 

The net outcome of the examination of all these megalithic remains 
is that the little cromlechs are connected with burials and that the mega- 
lithie monuments of this region so far as they can be dated belong to the 
Middle or Late Bronze period. M. Neuville believes, with Karge in his 








Fig. 7. Southeast half of colonnade of Artemis temenos, Jerash; after clearance; looking west. 


Rephaim, that the megalithic monuments are the work of Bedouin, but 
finds the evidence to connect them not with the third millennium, but 


rather with the second. 
THE KerAzEH DOLMEN FIELD 

Mr. Turville-Petre, famous for his discovery of the Galilee skull, has 
also attacked the problem of the dolmens. Above the northwest curve 
of the Sea of Galilee, ten or fifteen minutes walk from Kerazeh, the ancient 
Chorazin, is a field of dolmens scattered here and there amid the great 
blocks of basalt which cover the hill. Mr. Turville-Petre has excavated 
a considerable number of them, especially some which were hidden under 
stone tumuli and might, therefore, be thought to have been relatively 
safe from disturbance. Unfortunately, the results, to be announced later, 
have not apparently confirmed the common theory of early origin. 
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MEDIZVAL CASTLES 


Expeditions from abroad have given too little attention to the more 
recent periods of Palestinian history. But the Departments of Antiqui- 
ties on both sides of the Jordan have very wisely taken steps to preserve 
certain of the medizval castles, which form a most picturesque portion 
of Palestine’s archeological inheritance. A couple of years ago the 
Transjordan Department under Mr. George Horsfield’s direction cleared 
and strengthened the Saracen castle at ‘Ajlin. This year, Mr. C. N. 
Johns, who assisted Mr. Horsfield, has cleared the remarkable Crusader 
castle by the sea at ‘Athlit. The native village within the ruins has been 
bought out and will be removed. The results of the clearances will be 
announced in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
where Mr. Johns will also present an account of his studies at ‘Ajlin. 
Meantime it may be permitted to say that not a little interesting material 
has come to light from Arab, Crusader, and later times. 

Unfortunately, the exploration of monasteries carried on in 1928 and 
1929 by Rev. D. J. Chitty has not been continued this year. 


VARIA 
Small finds of interest have been made. Pére Mallon has described 
a baptistry in a Byzantine church at Sbeita in the Negeb, where clandestine 
excavations have revealed the character of the structure (JPOS, X, 1930, 
pp. 227 ff.). Mr. I. Ben-Zevi describes (QSPEF, 1930, pp. 210-14) reliefs 
from ancient synagogues found at Kefar Pekiin, or el-Bugei‘a, in north- 
eastern Galilee. 


Two miles south of Jerusalem, at the right of the road to Bethlehem 
just before it reaches Mar Elyas, a Jewish Colony, called Ramat Rachel, 
is being built to house workers in Jerusalem. In digging a drain the work- 
Dr. B. Maisler was called to investigate. 
A careful survey of the immediate neighborhood, especially a low hill 
called Khirbet Salih, has revealed numerous cisterns and other under- 
ground structures, as well as excellent building stone and other evidence 


men came upon ossuaries. 


of occupation The Jewish Palestine Exploration Society hopes to exca- 
vate the ossuaries and explore the region with some care. 

Last winter Professors Lake and Blake of Harvard with Rev. Pro- 
fessor Butin of the Catholic University of Washington, D. C., organized 
an expedition in order to make an exhaustive search for further alphabetic 
inscriptions at Seraibit. Professor Lake also visited the Monastery of 
St. Catherine and spent some time in Jerusalem in the study of miniatures 
and other matters paleographical. 

The prospects for excavation during the coming year are excellent. 
New enterprises will be undertaken at Samaria by a joint expedition 
headed by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot and Professor Lake and supported by 
Harvard University, the Hebrew University, and the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Professor L. Waterman of Michigan University will attack 
the very attractive site of Saffirieh, ancient Sepphoris. Dr. O. R. Sellers 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago and Dr. W. F. 
Albright will begin operations at Beit Sar, the Beth Zur of Maccabean 
fame. It is expected that nearly all of the 1930 expeditions will be con- 
tinued. The harvest of results should be bountiful. 


January 3, 1931 
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REPORTS FROM OUR EXPEDITIONS IN IRAQ 


Under date of December 1, 1930, Doctor Speiser wrote of the work 
at Tell Billah as follows: 


In an earlier account I had occasion to indicate that the Assyrians 
first appear to have taken official notice of the site during the reign of 
Ashurnasirpal, i.e., in the ninth century. Inscribed bricks showed con- 
clusively that Ashurnasirpal, Shalmaneser, and finally Sennacherib—more 
than one hundred years later—all had their palaces here. Portions of 
the palace of the ninth century were laid bare last month. Among the 
recent finds from the same deposit are bronze spatule and a primitive 
limestone figure, 185 mm. high, of some dignitary in a worshipful attitude. 
It is a companion piece to a similar sculpture found last month, except 
that the beard is in the present instance pointed, not unlike the repre- 
sentations of the Hammurabi period. In other words, we have here a 
case of an older object retained and reused by the Assyrians. 











Fig. 1. A corner of a Hurrian house. 


How long did the Assyrian occupation of Billah last? A final answer 
to this question cannot be ventured at present, for we have probed only 
into a small part of the more than thirty-acre site. At all events, the 
section examined by us shows that the Assyrian stratum is only about 
two meters deep. And who preceded the Assyrians? I think that the 
answer can be given with a considerable degree of confidence. 

Under the remains of the Ashurnasirpal period we came upon levels 
full of fragments of painted pottery. A corner of a fortress of sun-baked 
bricks resting on a massive stone foundation was also uncovered, and the 
two rooms of that structure which have been cleared so far contained the 
same type of pottery. The ware is extraordinarily fine, fully as thin as 
the finest Susian makes, and the shapes show a predominance of graceful 
wine cups with slender button bases. There is a variety of designs as 
well as colors. Boldly conceived and executed representations of ibexes 
and water birds vary with purely geometric figures. Offhand one would 
be tempted to assign this beautiful pottery to the so-called prehistoric 
period. But a closer examination reveals that we are dealing here with 
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a distinct and hitherto unknown—at least so far as Mesopotamia is con- 
cerned—type of ceramics. For among the designs there are several types 
of spirals, entirely unknown in Susian ware but not unfamiliar in the 
A®gean world. Thus the pre-Assyrian inhabitants of Billah are revealed 
as the connecting link between ancient East and West, at a time when 
the remotest confines of the ancient civilized world were in intimate 
contact with one another and when cultural goods were circulated freely 
among the numerous nations of that civilized league. This idyllic inter- 
lude was possible only toward the middle of the second millennium. The 
people of the contemporary stratum at Billah may be identified with 
reasonable certainty as Hurrians, since related ceramic shapes have been 
found in the Hurrian city of Nuzi. 


Fig. 2. A large oven found in a Hurrian corridor. 


By a piece of good luck we are not restricted entirely to incomplete 
painted vases. Our constantly growing collection now boasts several 
whole specimens, so rare on account of their extraordinary thinness and 
fragility. Of late we have been clearing Hurrian graves which contained 
and protected the pottery in question. To be sure, the tombs are not 
intact. They happen to be clustered on the eastern slope of the mound 
where they have been exposed for thirty-five hundred years to the destruc- 
tive action of rain water. The roofs have been washed away and with 
them a generous portion of the inner contents. But it would be ungrateful 
to complain. Enough has remained of intrinsic value and great scientific 
interest. Apart from a well-balanced collection of pottery, both painted 
and plain, the graves have yielded numerous beads, bone needles, small 
bronzes, and the tiniest button-seal with the representations of a jug and 
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a compartment vase rendered in relief. Tomb III contained also a curi- 
ous terra-cotta figurine of a bull. The work on it is a little too realistic; 
the eyes have been so emphasized that they seem hidden behind glasses 
and the absurd little thing looks very wise in its spectacles. Near tomb 
IV was discovered a painted globular pot in the shape of an animal on 
three legs with a very fierce-looking head of a wild boar. 

The lowest strata promise perhaps the most interesting results. A 
trial trench sunk at the base of the eastern slope revealed a cyclopean 
retaining wall, which is in some sections as high as ten feet and six feet 
wide. The entire length is as yet unknown, as part of the wall is still 
underground. Outside of the wall we recovered a fairly complete collec- 
tion of bronze weapons. There are lance butts over a foot in length, with 
incised decorations of feathered arrows; a lance head with ridged blade 
and a finely turned octagonal bulb at the haft; a splendid axe head with 
a prominent and well-made spine, an adze and a mallet. Along with this 











Fig. 3. Entrance of a Hurrian tomb containing wine cups. 


imposing array, there came up from the same place three small and deli- 
cately barbed flint arrowheads, strangely futile by comparison. What 
may be hidden behind those massive walls no one can predict at present, 
though the outside finds seem to betoken rich deposits within. But the 
answer is likely to be a little long in coming as the whole level cannot be 
reached before a number of weeks. 

Through the courtesy and generosity of the Iraq Expedition of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago under the direction of Dr. H. Frankfort, 
we have been loaned the Khorsabad railroad for removing dirt. The 
transfer of the stock was a rather cumbersome affair and we are therefore 
all the more indebted to our archzological neighbors for their kindness. 
The work will proceed from now on at a quickened pace. We had to put 
up a little storage room on the mound to take care of the loose parts. 
The building material was exclusively of the Ashurnasirpal period, which 
makes our railroad station three thousand years old. For all we know, 
it is the oldest station in the world. 
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Under date of December 30, 1930, Professor Speiser wrote to Professor 
Barton as follows: 


This month has been eventful in an unexpected and very nearly 
unfortunate way. One of our staff, Dr. S. N. Kramer, had to submit 
to a serious operation and for ten days his life was in grave danger. He is 
now definitely “out of the woods,”’ but convalescence in his case is bound 
to be a protracted process. 

Heavy rains cut to a large extent into our working schedule. We 
have succeeded, nevertheless, in consolidating our scientific position, so to 
speak, by rounding out the results obtained during the earlier months. 
As previously related, the ubiquitous Hurrians, who were scarcely known 
ten years ago and are now established as perhaps the most widespread 
race of the Ancient Near East, made their home at Billah for many cen- 
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Fig. 4. Three Hurrian figurines. 


turies. ‘To come upon their extensive material remains has been to us a 
very agreeable surprise. This month we have cleared a series of rooms 
dating from the Hurrian occupation. Characteristic of those structures 
is a foundation of stone upon which is invariably set the usual super- 
structure of sun-dried brick. In spite of the frequently ruinous inter- 
ference of the later strata we have been able to recover considerable 
portions of the original buildings. 

The painted pottery of the Hurrian period continues to hold the 
center of interest. This is not due solely to the fact that painted ware 
of the second millennium is so far unique in Iraq. It is the intrinsic 
beauty of the decoration combined with the fineness and excellency of 
the ware that is mainly responsible for the interest attaching to this 
type of ceramics. With the help of Dr. Fisher, who is an expedition 
staff all by himself, and of Dr. Saarisalo, the thousands of fragments are 
being reconstructed into shapes and the numerous designs classified into 
groups. ‘The scheme of decoration is usually red or bistre on a buff back- 
ground, or black on a creamy surface. The latter is particularly remi- 
niscent of Anatolia, which is not surprising in view of the fact that the 
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Hurrians are known to have been the eastern neighbors of the Hittites. 
There is no longer any doubt that the Hurrians formed the main bridge 
between the eastern and the western, or Mesopotamian and Aigean worlds. 

To mention just a few of the more prominent designs, there are ibexes 
and herons, flying geese arranged in pairs, mostly stylized in their render- 
ing; on the geometrical side we have rows of spirals arranged in single 
bands or else in double and even triple rows, concentric semicircles, the 
guilloche, and a large variety of straight-lined geometric figures. The 
latter are frequently combined with naturalistic representations and the 
number of possible combinations appears inexhaustible. The patterns 
are often as intricate as on the rarest Oriental rugs. When you get a 
graceful wine cup, the ware barely over two mm. in thickness, adorned 
with a design that is now simple and now bewilderingly complex, with 











Fig. 5. Decorations on Hurrian wine cups. 


an endless group of prototypes to choose from, you know that the people 
who made it had an instinctive sense of beauty and an uncommon mastery 
of technical detail. 

In the meantime, the upper layers of Area III are still yielding tombs 
that vary in construction; age, and contents. So far we have had one 
tomb made of stone with a floor of baked brick and a terra-cotta sarcoph- 
agus within, a number of other stone tombs; urn burials deposed in 
large jars, or in pairs of jars with the openings facing one another; and 
lastly, tombs of sun-dried brick from floor to roof. The roofs are either 
straight or else tent-shaped. The periods vary from Hurrian to Ache- 
menian, i.e., from the middle of the second to the middle of the first 
millennium B.c. The contents are quite naturally far from uniform, 
but there are few burials without at least a jug or bowl to accompany the 
deceased. Tomb XII had a splendid string of beads of faience, lapis- 
lazuli, carnelian, agate, and rock crystal; among them were an amulet 
in the shape of an open hand, a miniature swan, and a little lion with 
incised decoration upon it. Tomb XV dates from Achzemenian times; 
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two exquisite blue-glazed jugs, one hemispherical and the other ovoid 
with a pointed base, both with two little lug handles and perfectly pre- 
served, deserve perhaps special mention. 

Last week the expedition treated the workmen—half of whom are 
Christians—to a Christmas dinner. When the men finally rose from their 
mats and kilims there was enough left to feed all the children of the village. 
It need hardly be added that the relations between the staff and the 
workmen are excellent, even though we cannot employ all those who are 
anxious to work. While on the subject of workmen I wish to cite an 
interesting fact. When work was started on Tepe Gawra a little over 
three years ago, the village of Fadhiliyyah, which furnished our workmen, 
belonged to the poorest in the country. Barley bread and water was 
all the people had to subsist on for twenty-nine days in a month. Now 











Fig. 6. Three typical Hurrian cups. 


there are few Fadhiliyyans who do not have some money saved up, or 
invested in flocks and land. The explanation is simple; after Tepe 
Gawra followed the Chicago dig at Khorsabad, and since the people of 
Fadhiliyyah are, unlike most of their neighbors, of a thrifty nature, they 
have made the best of their opportunities. This is perhaps not the least 
noteworthy by-product of archeological work. 


The work of the Harvard-Baghdad School Expedition at Nuzi is 
also achieving very interesting results this season. Under date of Decem- 
ber 10, Mr. Starr wrote as follows: 


In the deep sounding there has been little work of a productive nature. 
A great amount of dirt has been moved, but that is principally the result 
of enlarging the area and grading the sides of the cliff front to a safe stable 
grade. I believe I mentioned before my decision to double the area under 
excavation here. That has taken considerable time. The new area is 
now cleared to Pav. V. (Pavement V) with some few walls, several good 
early pottery types, and from Pav. III a mold in baked clay for casting 
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metal horses (?), gazelles (?), human headed bulls, sun disks, birds, fishes, 
and scorpions (?). The reason for the question marks is that it is not 
yet fully cleaned. These are all for very small amulets (1-2 centimeters), 
each with a ring in the top by which they would be suspended. 

Our deepest here is still Pav. VIII, and we are beginning now to clear 
the pit burial of which I spoke before. Having cleared away the great 
amount of earth above, we are now able to go down with the pit, and we 
are getting a great number of early sharp-shouldered jars as grave furniture. 

The most important things from this room and from the whole dig 
are the tablets. Since my last letter these tablets from Pav. IV and V have 
been baked, and Dr. Meek has been steadily at them for the last week. 
Dr. Meek reports them to be Sumerian and quite undoubtedly temple 
receipts. I realize my incompetence to describe these inscriptions, so 
Dr. Meek has kindly offered to add a postscript concerning them. 











Fig. 7. Railway Station built of Ashurnasirpal’s bricks. 


This find has excited us a great deal. If Dr. Meek is correct in his 
belief that this is the farthest north that Sumerian inscriptions have yet 
been found (with the exception of one tablet Speiser reports being found 
in this same region), it is of great importance. And a collection of tablets 
of this quantity may shed a great deal of light on the hitherto obscure 
Northern Sumerians. 


Concerning the tablet discovery, Dr. Theophile J. Meek, Annual 
Professor at the Baghdad School and Assyriologist of the Expedition, 
wrote under date of December 14 to Professor Barton as follows: 


When I reached Kirktik a goodly number of tablets had been discov- 
ered but were not quite ready for baking. Last week we baked part of 
them and have another lot in the oven now. They come from a deep 
test hole and are manifestly temple lists of about 2500 B. c. or earlier. 
The numerals are of the archaic type, but the script is that of about 
2500 in most cases. The tablets vary in size from a few centimeters to 
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16x17 cm. Most of them are written in columns and lined. They are 
written almost wholly in ideograms with only a word or two in Semitic. 
A number of them, for example, conclude with im-hur. They contain 
lists of grain, sheep, cattle, etc., and several gods like Nusku and Ishtar 
are mentioned. One tablet is round. A few of the tablets have inter- 
esting dockets written lightly on the clay in cuneiform (Semitic). One 
tablet at least is written all in Sumerian. It was a very large flat tablet 
originally, but unfortunately we have only one corner of it. The sides 
are square and not round. It contains a word list, words for “slave,” 


“priestess,” “concubine,” and the like. The script is quite clear and is 
of the early period. Parts of seven columns are preserved. It is most 
unfortunate that we do not have all the tablet, because a tablet of this 
age would seem to be unique in this part of the country. 





Fig. 8. Geometric and stylized naturalistic designs. 


Under date of January 1 he wrote to Professor Barton as follows: 


Since last I wrote you we have finished baking the tablets that we 
had on hand (but we have found others since), and I have had time to 
study them a bit further, although I am very much hampered by the lack 
of books on the early period. The Sumerian word list contains the words 
for various temple officials, both male and female. Most of the other 
tablets are accounts of various sorts, written in Akkadian with many 
ideograms. The personal names all seem to be Akkadian or Sumerian. 
The tablet that we found in the lowest level concludes as follows: in 
A-sir™ im-hur. The paragraph immediately preceding this is unfor- 
tunately broken. This reference to Ashur is, I am inclined to believe, 
the earliest so far discovered. Among other things, our tablets establish 
the fact that the early name of our site (later Nuzi) was GA-SAG"™, a 
name which appears elsewhere, so far as I know, only in an early Assyrian 
inscription found at Ashur. This name, along with the personal names, 
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indicates that the city was of mixed Akkadian-Sumerian stock and may 
have been Sumerian originally. I have discovered two new month names 
(at least they are new to me), viz., Ha-ni-id and JG-NA. I also have a 
number of new city names, some of them written ideographically and others 
phonetically, e. g., A-da-uh™. Both the numerals and the script are of 
the archaic type. When two kinds of measures are indicated, e. g., the 
GUR and the KA, the round numerals are used with the one and the 
wedge-shaped numerals are used with the other. This would seem to 





Fig. 9. Cyclopean retaining wall near which bronze weapons from the third millennium B.c. were found. 


indicate quite definitely a date earlier than Urukagina. The collection 
of tablets when completely deciphered ought to be of great interest and 
I feel very fortunate to have been here when they were discovered. 

Another recent find of some importance is a hoard of cylinders and 
stamp seals of the early period, some of the latter animal-shaped and 
others button-shaped. They are excellently made. The seals represent 
various kinds of animals and insects, and are well executed, although 
somewhat worn through long usage. 


SOME NEW PALESTINIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Proressor W. R. Taytor 


The discovery of an inscription* at Gezer in December, 1929, affords 
us our first evidence that alphabetic writing was known in Palestine in 
the Middle Bronze Age. ‘The inscription is a brief one of three letters 
which were made by a sharp instrument on a handle of a clay vessel 
before it was baked. The fragment measures two by two and a half 
inches and the position of the letters on it indicates that they form only 


* Readers are referred to my articles in JPOS X. 
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a part of the original inscription. As it was found on that section of the 
tell where Macalister uncovered the high place of the so-called Canaanites, 
during his excavations twenty-five years ago, it was probably overlooked 
by Macalister’s men in some way at that time. The rest of the inscrip- 
tion we can believe is hidden somewhere in or on the tell. A careful 
search of the top of the tell by members of the School failed to recover 
the missing fragment. 

As the letters are well made and large, each measuring not less than 
half an inch in length, they present no problem of delineation. The 
values to be assigned to each, however, are determined with respect to 
the date of the pottery on which they are written; that is to say, since 
only three letters are before us, the pottery evidence is of first importance 
in guiding the judgment as to their evaluation. Three experts, Doctor 
Fisher, Pére Vincent, and Professor Garstang, have independently pro- 











New Gezer inscription of Middle Bronze Age. 


nounced the fragment to be a sample of Middle Bronze Age pottery. 
Pére Butin, who visited the American School in Jerusalem last March on 
his return from a search for inscriptions in the WAdi Serabit, has judged 
the script to be Sinaitic. Read from right to left, the characters are 
perhaps ‘53. 

The importance of this tantalizingly brief inscription will be evident 
to all students of epigraphy. It affords evidence for the dating of the 
Serabit inscriptions by showing definitely that the script was in use 
between 2000 and 1600 B. c., and supports, therefore, the opinion of those 
who have dated the Serabit inscriptions about 1900 B. c. (Cf. Harvard 
Theological Review, XXI, 21-25). 

New Gezer BounDAry STONE 
Clermont-Ganneau discovered in the course of his visits to the site 


of Gezer in 1874 and 1881 three of the boundary inscriptions which marked 
the limits of the ena» of the city (cf. Archeological Researches in Palestine, 
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1896, pp. 224-275). He informs us that after cutting two of these inscrip- 
tions out of the rock in 1874, he lost possession of them and by accident 
in 1876 learned that the better one had found its way into the Museum 
at Constantinople. The third was left undisturbed. As he took squeezes 
or made copies of the three, we are able to note their characteristics. 

It was my good fortune to find the fourth marker in Jerusalem built 
into the wall of a structure at the rear of the house once occupied by the 
late Doctor Schick, the well-known archeologist. It is clear by refer- 
ence to Clermont-Ganneau’s copies that this stone is not one of the three 
discovered by him, although it is almost a duplicate of the stone said to 
be in Constantinople. The inscription reads (AA)KIO(T) 723 onn. 

The inscription, though not well executed, is an example of the early 
square Hebrew script such as we see at ‘Aréq el-Amir, somewhat later in 
form. Paleographically we may best date the inscription in the second 
century B. c. The troubled times of the first century were rather ‘inimical 
io that exercise of Jewish authority over Gezer which is implied in the 
act of marking its boundaries. Perhaps the inscription belongs to the 
time of Simon (142-134 B. c.), who cleansed the city and prepared it as 
a place of residence for himself and his son, or of John Hyreanus (134— 
104 B. c.), who received it again from Antiochus VII through the influence 
of the Romans. 

As Gezer was a Levitical city (Jos. 21:21; I Ch. 6 : 67), we may 
assume that these stones marked its outer bounds (Num. 35 : 2-5) and 
also the territory within which the homicide fleeing to a city of refuge 
found sanctuary (Num. 35 : 26, 27), and eventually the limits of a Sabbath 
day’s journey (Acts. 1 : 12; Jew. Enc. sub Sabbath). 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES, THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, AND THE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Trustees was held at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, in the afternoon and evening of December 
30, 1930. The following members of the Board were present: Messrs. 
Adler, Barton, Butin, Jackson, Montgomery, Moulton, Newell, Ropes. 
The officers of the Board were reélected. It was voted to reappoint the 
members of the Executive Committee, Professor Edward Chiera of the 
University of Chicago taking the place of Professor Munro, who felt 
unable to continue in this capacity. 

After discussion it was voted that the Treasurer be authorized at his 
discretion to transfer to the endowment fund any available sums of money 
that fall under the terms of the Rockefeller grant. The Treasurer then 
presented a tentative budget for the year 1931-32. After discussion it 
was voted to place at the disposal of the Executive Committee for the 
fiseal year 1931-32 the sum of $42,500. 

The Corporation of the Schools met at 5.00 p.m. the same day, 
President Montgomery being in the chair. A large majority of the sup- 
porting institutions, patrons, and life members were represented either by 
their regular representatives or by proxies. The four Trustees whose 
terms had expired, Messrs. Barton, Breasted, Newell, and Patten, were 
reélected. Brief addresses were made by the President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer (Professor Barton), and by Professor Albright, concerning the 
work of the past year and the present problems confronting the Schools. 
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After numerous questions by members of the Corporation had been asked 
and answered, the meeting adjourned. 

The Executive Committee met at Union Theological Seminary, at 
9.30 a. m., December 31, with President Montgomery in the chair. The 
following members were present: Messrs. Adler, Albright, Barton, Cad- 
bury, Dougherty, and Torrey, together with Professor Lyon representing 
Pfeiffer. It was voted to reappoint Dr. C. S. Fisher Professor of Arche- 
ology, with a substantial increase in salary. The proposed budget for 
the fiscal year 1931-32 was fully discussed and, in general, approved. 
Following Director McCown’s suggestion, it was decided to secure a 
housekeeper for the School in Jerusalem, so that the Director and his 
wife might be freed from this onerous and ambiguous duty, which has 
devolved upon them in the past. 

Professor R. P. Dougherty reported that Yale University was pre- 
pared to contribute $5,000 to carry on the excavation at Jerash for another 
year if the Schools would contribute a like amount. An extended discus- 
sion followed, since the Treasurer did not see any way to provide more 
than half this amount from the funds at his disposal. It was finally 
decided that the Schools should appropriate $2,500, and should apply to 
the American Council of Learned Societies for an equal amount, in order 
to meet the terms offered by Yale University, and enable the continuation 
of the important work at Jerash. (At the following annual meeting of 
the ACLS in New York, toward the end of January, the $2,500 requested 
was granted, so that $10,000 will be available for the work at Jerash this 
coming year.) 

The President introduced Professor Harold Ingholt, formerly Thayer 
Fellow from Princeton University. He informed the Committee that he 
had been elected Professor of Archzeology at the University of Beirut, 
Syria; that he was expected to carry on archeological explorations in 
conjunction with his professional duties; and that he had been appointed 
director of the prospective Danish expedition to excavate the site of 
Hamath (see note below). He invited representatives of the Schools to 
visit the excavation, and expressed the hope that we should be able to 
codperate more closely in the future. It was voted that we should express 
to President Dodge of Beirut University our gratification that the Amer- 
ican University is engaged in active archeological work, and our desire 
to codperate with it in any way possible. 

The President then reported that Director McCown had tendered 
his resignation as head of the School in Jerusalem, in order to resume 
his post as Dean of the Pacific School of Religion. After many expres- 
sions of regret at his resignation, and of appreciation of his services, it 
was voted that his resignation be accepted. The question of a successor 
was fully discussed, and it was unanimously voted to offer the post to 
Professor Millar Burrows of Brown University, now on leave of absence 
at the University of Beirut. (Professor Burrows has since accepted the 
election; see below.) Professor Berry was elected annual professor in 
the Jerusalem School for 1931-32. 

Professor Barton reported on behalf of the Baghdad School that 
Professor Dougherty finds it impossible to go out in 1932-33, and wishes 
to go in 1933-34. It was voted to approve the change. 

The President then expressed his desire that Professor Albright be 
given some appointment that would connect him permanently with the 
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School in Jerusalem, in recognition of his long and devoted service there. 
It was voted to elect him adjunct professor at the School in Jerusalem, 


without stipend. 


THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL 


The news that Dr. Millar Burrows has accepted election to the 
directorship of the School in Jerusalem has been gladly received by all 
who have the interests of this School at heart. Dr. Burrows is now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Biblical Literature at Brown University, on leave of 
absence to teach in the University of Beirut and carry on research in 
Syria and Palestine. He received his doctorate at Yale University in 
1925, under Professor Torrey. Among his publications we may mention 
The Literary Relations of Ezekiel (1925), The Original Language of the 
Gospel of John (1930), together with a number of papers on Job and 
Keclesiastes, the Gospels of Mark and John, ete. All his publications are 
characterized by accurate linguistic and philological treatment, sound 
judgment, and modesty. We may rest assured that the School in Jerusa- 
lem will grow in scholarly reputation under Professor Burrows’ direction, 
and that his habits of care, accuracy, and methodical research will reap 
a harvest in all phases of the work of his students and associates. 


NOTES 


Dr. Harold Ingholt of Copenhagen, who was Thayer Fellow at the 
School in Jerusalem in 1924-25 (from Princeton University), has been 
elected the first Professor of Archeology at the American University in 
Beirut. In a letter of January 29, 1931, to Professor Montgomery he 
reports as follows: 

“The Carlsberg Foundation in Copenhagen has given the money for 
a five-year campaign in Hama, in order to excavate the old city mound 
there. We shall dig only three months a year, March, April, and May, 
and the staff consists for this year of the following Danes: two architects, 
Mr. Charles Christensen and Mr. Fugmann; a sculptor, who is going to 
help with potsherds, ete., and is now ‘restaurator’ in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek; a young archzologist, Mr. V. Poulsen; and your humble 
servant, who is engaged as director for the five years in question. I was 
out at Hama last spring, and it seems from the potsherds I picked up on 
the mound that it was inhabited from ca. 3000 B. c. to ca. 1400 a. p.” 

There can be no two opinions about the great importance of the 
citadel mound of Hama, which is one of the largest mounds in the Near 
East. In Roman times it was called Epiphania, in Israelite days Hamath 
(Assyrian Hamat), and in the Bronze Age it was probably known as 
Niya, capital of an important Hurrian, later Hittite, state. Both biblical 
scholar and student of ancient Oriental history and archzology will gain 
immeasurably by its complete excavation. Even preliminary excavations 
are certain to yield interesting results (W.F.A.). 

The class of ’79 in the Philadelphia Divinity School, at the celebra- 
tion of its fiftieth anniversary, gave to its Alma Mater $1000 to provide 
for a fellowship in the School in Jerusalem for one year. The Faculty 
has selected the Rev. Hugh Latimer Willson, Fellow in Church History, 
ind he is spending the year at Jerusalem, making particular study of the 
various Oriental Christian bodies in Palestine. 
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For five years (1920-25) the British School of Archeology in Jeru- 
salem generously provided a room for the library of the American School 
in the building which housed it, together with the Department of Antiqui- 
ties. Only those who were then members of the School can appreciate 
what this liberality meant to our struggling institution. It is a pleasure 
to return the favor, by providing a room for the library of the British 
School, as well as living and working quarters for its students, whenever 
possible, in the Nies Memorial Building of our School. For a statement 
of its coéperation with the American School see the Quarterly Statement, 
1931, p. 38. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND 

During the year 1930, the first since the Rockefeller Foundation 
grant became operative, the Schools raised and set aside for endowment 
the sum of $11,666.66. The Rockefeller Foundation, in accordance with 
their generous agreement, have duplicated this sum. Since January 1, 
1931, we have received from our supporting institutions nearly £4000 
which, by vote of the Trustees, is to be devoted to endowment. This 
brings our Endowment Fund up to February 9th to nearly $28,000. Our 
goal is $500,000, half of which is to be contributed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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